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but in each mishap they perceived less
solemnly than their kinsmen in the North
"God's wonder working providences**; and
they wrote of "the fruitful sisters", Virginia
and Maryland, freely, even gaily. Thus, as the
frontier withdrew its immediate menace, we
see in the South not the angry expulsion of
Thomas Morton, damned by his "Maypole of
Merrymount", not the town meeting, not
the Puritan family circle, listening to Wig-
glesworth's Day of Doom (1662), but fox-
hunting, the courthouse, the narrow tobacco
wharf, and merry, scholarly William Byrd,
stealing out from Westover to read to a lady a
new play from London, The Beggar's Opera.
This contrast with Massachusetts is peril-
ous, but the individualism to which Virginia
has always been friendly was mirrored in
Byrd's History of the Dividing Line (1729,
1841), with its humor, its gusto, its lore of
plant and animal, and its interest in Adamic
man. Likewise, the later historians of the
South seem to write more normally, without
fearful glances toward the invisible land-
scape, concerning the terrain about them. Sir
Robert Beverley, planter and slave-owner, in
his History of Virginia (1705) describes the
country accurately, poetically, and almost as
a scientist. Hugh Jones, William Stith, and
also John Lawson, who paddled a canoe down
the rivers of North Carolina, confirm the im-
pression that upon these writers of the South
the frontier exerted its influence more simply